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Mrs.  Blaine  down  our  street  used  to  say  that  when  she  finished  bringing  up 
her  eleven  children,  she  was  going  to  talce  her  rocking  chair  out  in  the  back  yard 
every  day  and  just  sit  there,  doing  nothing  hut  enjoying  the  good  green  gpass 
around  her, 

For  years  she  talked  about  enjoying  that  lawn.    Then  came  a  summer  when  she 
had  some  free  time  at  last.    Biit,  as  ludc  would  have  it,  weeds  had  settled  in 
tne  yard.    Old  Mr.  Blaine  was  too'  busy  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  TDlantain  that 
was  gettmg^the  best  of  the  grass.     So  whenever  Mrs.  Blaine  went  out' with  her  ' 
rocking  cnair  for  a  nice  peaceful  rest,  she'd  see  those  weeds  and  nothing  else. 
And  they  made  her  so  fidgetjr  she  couldn't  sit  still.     She  got  out  the  fa:nily  carv- 
ing knife  ana  went  for  them.    She  workod  on  that  plantain  all  smrner  long,  and  by 
fall  she  declared  sne  would  rather  raise  eleven  children  any  day  than  try  to  raise 
a  good  lawn,  >'      i'  ^  j-axbt, 

J°ft^ftely,  these  days  nobody  need  to  have  such  a  disappointing  experience, 
thanks  to  the  weed-eradication  specialists.     In  case  you  didn't  know  it,  let  no 

i,,^^'',^^,^  ^  group  of  scientists  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  constant- 
ly studying  this  problem  of  getting  rid  of  wasteful  weeds  in  lawns,  fields  ajid 
gardens.     They  arc  studying  the'  most  effective  ways  of  dealing  with  all  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pests  that  grow. 

How  do  you  suppose  these  specialists  advise  dealing  with  this  weed,  plaintain? 
They  say  00  pamt  it  out  of  the  lavTn  with  gasoline.    You  can  kill  either  the  bro-'^ 
leaf  or  tne  ouddiorn  plantain  by  daubing  it  with  gasoline.    A  paintbrush  and  a 
small  can  of  gasoline  are  all  the  equipment  needed.    Daub  tho  gasoline  on  the 
leaves  in_  tne  center  of  the  plant.     The  cro^Tn  of  the  paintain,  as  perhaps  you»ve 
noticed,  IS  s.iaped  something  like  a  cup  and  holds  the  gasoline  until  it  soaks  on 
do^m  to  tho  roots  and  kills  tho  plant. 

The  best  time  to  daub  the  plants  is  when  the  grovnd  is  dry.    And  by  the  wav 
fastrening  tne  brush  to  a  long  stick,   so  you  won't  have  to  bend  over  will  save  you 
from  getting  a  crick  in  your  back. 

ront.'^^b  °^  f  n**"'^.  ""'^  °^  plantain  was  to  dig  out  the  plant  and  cut  the 

Z  lr  ^"^^f  ..^^  y^"^  ^^^f^^^  °f         soil.     That  was  a  long,  hard  job, 

as  Mrs.  Blame  discovered.     This  newer  method  of  minting  with  gasoline  saves  a 

lll  isTX.  Tt  V'  ^'^"^^  the.^ile  t 

oian  IS  to  dig  it  all  up  and  make  a  new  lawn. 
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Letters  come  in  every  day  or  so  asking  questions  about  different  ways  to 
preserve  food  for  winter.     Seems  to  me  we've  said  a  lot  on  that  subject  in  the 
last  few  weeks.    Fortunately,  the  specialists  supply  me  with  new  helpful  ideas 
on  the  subject  every  now  and  then  and  are  always  ready  to  answer  questions. 

For  cxanTOle,  just  the  other  day  I  heard  about  turnip  sauerkraut.     The  farmer 
who  used  to  put  down  a  barrel  of  cabbage  sauerkraut  each  fall  may  add  another 
product  to  his  list.     Turnip  sauerkraut  is  a  new  aippetizing  food  suggested  by 
specialists  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,    They  say  that  you  can  make  good  sauer- 
kraut from  medi-umr-sized,  purple-top  turnips.    You  want  firm',  swest  and  juicy  tur- 
nips to  allow  proper  fermentation  and  give  the  right  flavor. 

How  to  make  turnip  sauerkraut?.     17ell,  grind  or  shred  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  root  and  mix  it  with  salt.    Use  four  ounces  of  salt  to  10  pounds  of  turnips. 
Then  pack  the  mixture  in  stone  jars,  weight  it  down  and  allow  it  to  ferment. 

You  can  store  this  sauerkraut  at  a  low  temperature  for  some  time.     It  has  a 
sharp  flavor,  much  like  good'  cabbage  sauerkraut.     Most  of  the  turnip  flavor  is 
lost  when  the  kraut  ferments. 

Here's  a  letter  asking  how  to  can  tomato  juice.     If  your  pencil  is  liandy, 
you  might  want  to  jot  down  a  note  or  two. 

Select  firm,  ripe  tomatoes,    Wash  them  well  and  drain  them.     Cut  them  into 
sections,  and  cook  with  the  skins  on  until  they  are  all  soft.     Stir  occasionally 
to  prevent  burning,    Now  put  the  tomatoes  through  a  sieve  fine  enough  to  remove 
the  seeds.    Bring  to  the  boiling  point  again  and  then  pour  the  juice  immediately 
into  containers.    Add  1  teaspoon  of  salt  to  e ach  quart  of  juice.    Process  quart 
and  pint  glass  jars  five  minutes  in  boiling  water. 

Another  homemaker  wants  some  points  on  pidiling. 

The  pickle  malcing  specialist  over  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  economics  says  that 
pickles  have  better  color  and  flavor  and  are  more  crisp  in  texture  if  you  put  the 
vegetables  down  in  brine  for  several  weeks,  and  then  freshen  them  in  clear  water 
or  in  wealc  vinegar  before  you  malce  them  up  into  pickles.    You  see,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  water  that  the  vegetables  contain  so  that  you 
can  replace  it  by  a  highly  spiced  vinegar  that  both  flavors  and  preserves.     If  you 
don't  draw  this  water  out  first,  it  will  come  ou  in  the  piclcling  mixture.  This 
will  wealcen  the  flavor  of  pickles  or  malce  them  hard  to  keep. 

Some  people  use  the  short  overnight  process  of  drawing  out  the  water.  They 
sprinkle  salt  over  sliced  or  chopped  vegetables  and  then  drain  or  squeeze  out  the 
salty  vegetable  juice  the  next  morning.    By  this  method  you  can  finish  up  a  batch 
of  pickles  in  a  sh^rt  time,  but  the  resulting  pickles  are  not  always  so  good  as 
those  made  by  a  slower  process,'    The  long  brine  method  talces  more  time,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  has  its  advantages.    For  one  thing,  you'll  often  find  it  convenient 
to  put  the  vegetables  down  in  brine  during  your  busy  simmer  season.    You  can  do 
the  job  of  pickling  later  when  you  have  more  time.    Put  down  onions,  cauliflower,- 
green  peppers  and  green  tomatoes  in  turn.    And  then  combine  them  in  the  fall  when 
you  malie  your  relish  mixture. 

The  exports  gave  me  some  other  helpful  pickle-making  hints  to  pass  on  to  you. 
For  one  thing,  they  said  that  if  you  want  crisp,  solid  piclcles  of  good  color  and 
flavor,  you  need  to  start  out  with  the  very  best  materials,  no  matter  what  pick- 
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ling  method  you  use.    FrcsIiLy  gathered  firm  vegetatlos,  -ovorc  cider  vinegar  and 
the  host  qo^ality  spices»-thesc  arc  the  ra..2:ings  of  delicious  pickles.    Ind^y  the 
when_you.rc  using  whole  spices,  rinse  them  off  r;ith  cold  V7ater  hefore  you 

ITJ''"''  ''T  \  "'^"'^^         S"'^         °^         1^**1°  particles  that 

might  discolor  tne  piclrling  mixture* 

Here's  another  hint.     If  you  mal:c  chopped  pickles  hy  a  reciiDO  that  calls  for 
you  ifn^olTSl'  '^'^^''^^''^^         1-^^  PO-i^lo  locating  is  host.  Other^iJ 
?Se  pLklJs  v-iUed!"  """^  """"  °'  °"  ^^'^^^  °^  ^-^^^ 

Where  do  pidcles  get  their  spicy  flavor?    From  the  far  corners  of  the  earth 
and  from  our  o.m  hack  yards.    Foreign  countries  supply  some  of  the  s-p ices  and 
herbs  used_in  pidaing  for  many  of  them  thrive  onlfi^  different  climtes.  Anon^ 
these  foreign  spices  are  thyme,  noace.  clovesi  cinnamon,  and  alls^L      As  r^rohn^fv 
T^^:/-:^^       ^  ^^-^^  P^-^         it'happens\^?  S^e  the^fte:^^ 

them   :sLi-r:r  d::-?sr  si-i^d-^eC^^^^^^ 

fLT?n  i^v'Jo  'r- ^-^^^  regula^houseSold'  t1;ie 

oHho  \  ^'^'^^         ^^^-^^ly  P^^l'l^  ^^ci-oes  call  for  the  leaves 

of^the  cherry  tree  and  the  grapevine  which  give  an  unusually  pleasing  flavorror 

ginger.     T.iese  seasoning  materials  are  sometiies  used  fresh  .nd  sometim3s  dried, 
Tomorrow:     Cooking  Questions  and  a  -.Tedncsday  menu. 


